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maturing of the subject during the years since the 
first congress of the series was held at Paris in 1889 ; 
but the speaking by some of the new members whom 
we have never before seen in a congress was excep- 
tionally good. 

The Congress was also unusually practical. There 
were some academic resolutions, of course ; perhaps 
some of no great importance, which might as well 
have been omitted. But most of the propositions 
voted concerned pressing questions of the day, and 
provision was made that the views of the Congress 
should be communicated to the responsible govern- 
ments. On the subject of a truce and reduction of 
armaments, which was felt by all to be the most ur- 
gent question of present international politics, the 
government of the French Republic, under whose 
favor the Congress was held, was invited to take im- 
mediate steps to bring the governments of the civil- 
ized world to an agreement for general and simulta- 
neous reduction of armaments. The same practical 
course was taken also in regard to the Macedonian 
and other similar questions. Strong emphasis was 
laid on the importance of bringing the Hague Court 
into early general use, and the necessity of strength- 
ening the Hague Convention by the negotiation of 
general treaties of obligatory arbitration between 
state and state. 

There was also manifested in the Congress a re- 
markable conviction of the conquering power of 
moral forces, a confidence of large coming success, a 
faith in the supremacy of justice and brotherhood 
and the certainty of their triumph, a courage and 
fearlessness, never before so largely developed in con- 
ventions of peace workers. The attitude of timidity, 
hopelessness and half-heartedness often observed in 
portions of such gatherings was entirely wanting. 
This was the most impressive feature of the Congress, 
and it revealed the fact that the immense gain which 
the cause has made within a few years was vividly 
present to the consciousness of all, inspiring them 
with a great hope for the future and fresh courage 
to press the contest against the iniquitous and ruin- 
ous system of war to its speedy and complete de- 
struction. 

Taking it all in all, the Twelfth Universal Peace 
Congress was more than a success in itself ; it was a 
revelation of the felt greatness and growing power of 
the new spirit of justice, of love and fellowship, of 
cooperation and concord, which is fast mastering the 
world and is destined soon to make it impossible for 
nations to think of each other as enemies and to arm 
themselves for each other's destruction. 

Peace Sunday this year falls on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. Let all ministers of the gospel everywhere bear 
it in mind, and prepare to give proper recognition on 
that day to the great principles of brotherhood and 
peace, which constitute so essential a part of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 



International 



Editorial Notes. 

The Permanent International Peace 
Peace Bureau Bureau, whose office is at Berne, held its 
annual meeting at Rouen on Wednesday, 
September 23, at 11 o'clock. In the absence of the 
president, Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, the Baroness von 
Suttner was chosen president of the meeting. The 
report of the treasurer was presented, audited, and ap- 
proved. It showed that the Bureau has received and 
spent during the year about eight thousand francs. The 
report of the secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, showed 
that the Bureau had done a year of excellent service in 
executing the resolutions of the previous Congress, in 
keeping the peace societies in touch with one another 
through the medium of the Correspondance JBimensuelle, 
and in communicating with the governments in times of 
crisis. The following persons were chosen members of 
the Commission of the Bureau for the coming year: 
Fredrik Bajer, Denmark; the Baroness von Suttner, 
Austria; Elie Ducommun, Switzerland; Henri Morel, 
Switzerland ; Dr. Ludwig Stein, Switzerland ; Emile 
Arnaud, France ; Count Bothmer, Germany ; Dr. Baart 
de la Faille, Netherlands; Dr. W. E. Darby, Great 
Britain ; Nicolas Fleva, Roumania ; Dr. Giretti, Italy ; 
H. Horst, Norway; Mr. Kemeny, Hungary; 11. La- 
Fontaine, Belgium; Magalhaes Lima, Portugal; Belva 
Lockwood, United States ; E. T. Moneta, Italy ; Gaston 
Moch, France; J. Novicow, Russia; Frederic Passy, 
France ; Hodgson Pratt, Great Britain ; Dr. Adolf 
Richter, Germany ; Miss.Ellen Robinson, Great Britain ; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, United States; Edward Waw- 
rinsky, Sweden ; Professor Quidde, Germany. 



It has been observed from time imme- 
War and morial that a period of increased lawlessness 

Lawlessness. r 

and crime always follows in the wake of a 
war. The New Age writes as follows of the evil results 
left by the recent war in South Africa : 

One of the effects of the war in South Africa has been 
to turn what was previously one of the most law-abiding 
communities in the world into a country infested with 
thieves and vagabonds. In Cape Colony, not so long 
ago, crime, except in the larger towns, was generally 
confined to the worst section of the natives. Dutch and 
English alike required little or no supervision on the 
part of the police. Now all is changed. A recent debate 
in the Cape Assembly showed that the expenditure on 
police had doubled since 1900, but that crime had in- 
creased to a still greater extent. Mr. Stead, a Progres- 
sive member, told the Assembly " that owing to the war 
there were spread throughout the country a large number 
of undesirable people. A large amount of the crime 
committed in the large cities was the result of the war, 
owing to which a great number of bad characters had 
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accumulated in the large cities. Mr. Walton, another 
Progressive, said that in his town, Port Elizabeth, crime 
was now so bad that a woman or child could not walk 
along the streets at night time in safety. Another mem- 
ber added that in the suburbs of Cape Town a child 
could hardly go out without protection. The Colony 
has just been stirred from end to end by a fearful veld 
tragedy, recalling the Kaffir wars, and such as was never 
even imagined during the late rebellion. A Cape Town 
paper, in detailing its ghastly horrors, remarks signifi- 
cantly that it bears a suspicious resemblance to some of 
the crimes committed in the Australian bush. This is 
rough on Australia, but the Sydney Bulletin itself re- 
marked, in connection with the later contingents of the 
Australians, that the Queensland Police were being con- 
gratulated on having got rid of a good many of such 
people. It is curious that among the Cape Dutch there 
is no sign of increased lawlessness since the war. The 
twelve thousand rebels have settled down as quietly as 
before, thus showing that they took up arms from princi- 
ple and not because of the "criminal" or "riff-raff" in- 
stincts. It looks as though the balance of criminals, if 
not of criminality, were on our side. On the whole, 
Cape Colony has little reason to be thankful to any one 
for the gift of the war. Everything is worse than before. 
Population has increased, but it is at best a dropsical 
increase. 



The opening of the Venezuelan case at 

rt e The U HaTue. aSe The Ha S ue on 0ctober *> as described by 
Solicitor Penfield in the Independent of 
October 29, was full of interest. Many of the diplomatic 
representatives of the arbitrating States were present. 
The tribunal selected by the Czar from the Permanent 
Court consisted of Count Mouravieff, Russian Minister of 
Justice ; Frederick de Martens, member of the Council 
of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the most 
eminent living international jurist and arbitrator; and 
Prof. Henry Lammasch of the Austrian Parliament. 
Eleven nations appeared as parties to the controversy : 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Venezuela, Mexico and the United 
States. Three of these, Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy, appeared in order to establish their right of prefer- 
ential treatment by Venezuela in the payment of her 
creditors, because they had undertaken to collect their 
debts by force. The other eight came before the Court 
with the opposite contention. Eighteen distinguished 
lawyers — eight for the belligerent and ten for the 
pacific powers — were present to plead before the tri- 
bunal, before which the majority of the powers repre- 
sented in the Hague Court were appearing. All these 
circumstances made the occasion one of the most im- 
pressive imaginable. Mr. Penfield says that the opening 
session was not marked by any extraordinary display, 
but that all present felt a deep interest in what was about 
to take place, " the atmosphere of the Court being 
charged with the feeling of the high character it has to 



sustain and the grave issues it has to decide." The issue 
of the trial will, as Mr. Penfield declares, "exert an 
important influence on international relations, and will 
be awaited with the greatest interest." The opening 
remarks of Count Mouravieff, who was chosen president 
of the tribunal, were conceived in such an elevated spirit 
that we quote them in full, as given by Mr. Penfield. 



The president of the tribunal, Count 

sSprlmeArblter. M ° Uravieff ' in °P enin g the proceedings, 

said: 

" It seems almost superfluous at this solemn moment to 
draw the attention of this illustrious assembly to the 
deep significance of this new manifestation of the world's 
judicial action, which has become permanent and regular 
since the nations of the civilized world, in promulgating 
the Hague Convention, have proclaimed equity as the 
supreme ideal arbiter of their differences, if not of their 
destinies. And what more, indeed, could one add to this 
superb evidence, that we note with profound satisfaction 
the daily increasing sympathies of entire peoples and of 
the elite of human societies with the generous thought 
of international arbitration — that faithful organ and 
mighty rampart of peace; that we are happy to have 
been selected to take another step forward in the pro- 
gressive march of this pregnant and living principle over 
a thorny and newly-made way, in spite of the numerous 
obstacles scattered in its path. Nevertheless I should 
reproach myself were I to pass over in silence the 
peculiarly lofty significance of the present assembly. In 
the order of time it is the second one held under the 
Convention of July 28, 1899, but it is the first one which 
owes its creation to the assent and participation of the 
majority of the European powers, in general so slow to 
depart from ancient practice and traditional procedure. 
And that which displays and accentuates the exceptional 
importance of our arbitral mission is that for the first 
time it appears to-day in its most sublime perfection, in 
its most salutary application, that of checking and curb- 
ing the sanguinary calamities of war. Let us never 
forget it. The rumbling of cannon on the shores of a 
small and distant country was replaced by the pacific 
voice of the jurist; violence yielded and bowed — may 
she always do so ! — before the law." 



The executive committee of the Peace 
Prim^Mmuter Societ y> London, has sent the following 
expression of congratulation to the British 
Premier for his action in the negotiation of the Anglo- 
French Arbitration treaty : 

"The committee of the Peace Society respectfully 
congratulate His Majesty's government on the conclusion 
of the treaty between England and France which has 
just been announced. 

" They rejoice in this action because, by expressly con- 
firming the engagements entered into in The Hague 
Convention of 1 899, the treaty helps to secure the future 
activity and usefulness of the Court of International Ar- 
bitration established at The Hague. 

" They also rejoice because it is a further step in the 
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direction in which the Peace Society has been working 
for nearly a century ; and because they believe that it is 
by such agreements, providing for the settlement of pos- 
sible differences, and promoting mutual confidence and 
cooperation, rather than by measures and acts of retalia- 
tion and reprisal, that the permanent peace and prosper- 
ity of nations are secured." 



Canon Bamet of London has given 

i F m 8 p h o t 8s"bie Pirit a S ood lead t0 Christian ministers every- 
where, and we hope many of them will 
follow his example as the Christmas season comes on. 
He recently, as reported by the Westminster Gazette, 
gave utterance in St. Paul's Cathedral to the following 
sentiments : 

" Canon Barnett, preaching at St. Paul's Cathedral 
last night, reflected on the way in which many human 
relations had come to be expressed in war terms. There 
was strife between labor and capital, a big fight for 
the schools, a tariff war, a struggle for supremacy. 
It was the noise of our own internal battles which 
drowned the cries from the Balkans. He urged that the 
fighting spirit was impossible to any one who accepted 
the gospel teaching that power is on the side of love 
and gentleness. It was not for a preacher of Chris- 
tianity to take sides in any conflict, but he was bound to 
condemn everywhere aggressiveness — the spirit of arro- 
gance and intolerance, the suspicion of others' motives, 
the greed of others' gain, and the desire for mastery. He 
concluded a powerful discourse by asking the great con- 
gregation before him how any one of them could dare to 
call Christ his Lord and Master and then act aggressively, 
adopt the fighting spirit, refuse His way as impracticable, 
His policy of giving good for evil as a policy fit for 
slaves, and His hope of peace on earth as stuff for 
dreamers." 



On Thursday evening, October 22, a 

PeacTsodet P eace societv for the State of Minnesota 
was organized in the Friends' Church, 
Minneapolis. R. J. Mendenhall, the well-known florist 
of the city, was elected president. Miss A. B. Albertson 
was chosen secretary, and a number of vice-presidents 
were appointed, among whom were Rev. W. B. Riley, 
Dr. A. H. Lindley, Dr. G. G. Eitel, Professor Maria 
Sanford, Rev. James Wallace, Rabbi Isaac L. Rypins, 
Mrs. Linton J. Bacchus, Rev. Father Martin Mahony 
and Rev. Martin D. Hardin. Rev. John S. Merrick, 
who is doing work for the American Peace Society in 
Minneapolis, R. J. Mendenhall, Professor Maria Sanford 
and others made addresses. Mr. Merrick explained that 
the work of the American Peace Society and kindred 
organizations is one which is directed toward the bring- 
ing about of a united humanity, and is not in the inter- 
ests of any denominational belief. Professor Sanford 
argued that if the Christian churches had done their 
duty the recent wars might have been avoided. So far 
as we know, this is the first general peace society that 



has ever been organized in Minnesota. We hope it may 
have a long, active and successful career. There was 
never a time when peace work, if done energetically and 
intelligently, counted for so much as at the present 
time. The next meeting of the new Minnesota Peace 
Society will be held in St. Paul in December. 



The Ne t By reference to the proceedings of the 

Peace congress. Rouen Peace Congress, page 206, it will 
be seen that, on the invitation of the Ameri- 
can delegates, supported by more than fifty eminent men 
and women of the nation, the Congress voted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically to hold its meeting next 
year in this country. The Congress will probably be 
held late in September or the early part of October. 
The date and the place will be determined after careful 
consultation among those interested in the matter, includ- 
ing the directors of the St. Louis Exposition. A number 
of reasons would suggest St. Louis as the proper city, on 
account of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition which will 
be going on there. On the other hand, St. Louis is so 
far from the Atlantic coast that many of those in Europe 
who would like to come have expressed their preference 
that the meeting should be held in one of the Atlantic 
seaboard cities. The active constituency of the peace 
movement is also greater in the East than elsewhere, and 
a much larger attendance at the Congress might be ex- 
pected in Boston or New York than in St. Louis. The 
whole matter will be carefully canvassed, and then as 
early as possible the preparation for the Congress will be 

begun. 

■ * ^ » ■ 

Notes on the Peace Congress. 

The American Peace Society had six delegates at the 
Congress, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Professor J. C. 
Bracq of Vassar College, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs of Topeka, 
Kan., Benjamin F. Trueblood and Miss Lyra D. True- 
blood. The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
represented by Rev. and Mrs. Matthew Anderson, the 
National Arbitration Association of Washington by Mr. 
Wm. Blymyer, and the National Council of Women by 
Countess Cora di Brazza. 

At the great public meeting of the Congress held in 
Havre, Sunday afternoon, September 27, Mr. Trouillot, 
Minister of Commerce, declared that France was proud 
to be at the head of the peace movement, and he hoped 
that the time was coming when the huge sums devoted 
to keeping up armies would be utilized for the benefit of 
humanity. 

One of the most encouraging things connected with 
the Congress was the evidence which it gave of the great 
accession of strength to the peace movement from the 
side of organized labor — an accomplishment for which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt and other leaders had labored for 
several years. 

Mrs. Henry Richard, widow of the distinguished Bri- 
tish apostle of peace of the last generation, was in at- 
tendance daily at the sassions of the Congress, and fol- 
lowed the proceedings with an interest and devotion 
which younger persons might well have envied. Her 
presence was a continual inspiration to the Congress. 



